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mother has responsibility for the names of daughters and the father
for those of sons. But in no case does a parent give his or her own
name to the child. Some other person, usually a relative, bestows
the name.
If the mother has a sister whom she likes a lot, that sister can give her
own name away to the child. Or it can be a grandmother. If it's a boy,
the mother's brother or the father's father or maybe the father's brother
gives the name usually. The grandfather might say, "I am growing old
for my name so I'm giving it to the baby."
The namer does not necessarily give his own name to the child; the
name may be that of some dead relative. It is considered of especially
good omen to give the name of a person who has lived to a ripe old
age or who died of old age, not of sickness.
Only a few members of the immediate family are present at the
naming. If the baby is in the cradle, the strings are loosened so that
the mother can hold the child up straight. The namer pats the baby
a few times and says, "My grandchild (niece, etc.), this will be your
name: baazhndbaa'i (she came to him in war)."
CRADLE BABIES
WITHIN a few hours after birth the baby is given to the mother or
placed near her in its temporary cradle. This relationship of almost
constant physical proximity between child and mother is unbroken
until weaning. Night and day, wherever the mother goes, whatever
she is doing, the baby is either being held by her or is within sight
of her eye and almost always within reach of her hand. As soon as
she is physically able, the mother herself responds immediately to
every manifestation of want or discomfort on the part of her child.
Her first response whenever the child cries is to place it to her breast.
If this fails to produce quiet, the baby will be cleaned and dried,
cuddled, talked to, or sung to. The baby is totally helpless; it can
only cry. Wriggling is hardly an outlet for the Navaho baby since
it is bound to the cradle board.
THE CRADLE
In the old days (and some of the older children in this study prob-
ably passed through this sequence) every Navaho child used four
different cradles in succession. For the first twenty to twenty-five
days the child was kept in the canopy-cradle which The People call